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Tuts town was the north-west part of Rutland 
original grant. It was made a districtin 1749, and 
called Rutland District, until it was incorporated a 
town in 1774; when the name of Barre was given 
to it, as a token of respect to Col. Barre, a worthy 
friend of America, at that time a member of the 
British house of commons. ‘The Congregational 
church was gathered here in 1753, and Rey. Thomas 
Frink was installed their pastor. Ile wasdismissed 
in 1776, and was succeeded the next year by Rey. 
Mr. Dana died in 
suceceded by Rev. James Thompson in 1804. A 
. Their 


first pastor, Rev. John Storrs, was ordained in 1829. 


Josiah Dana. 1801, and was 


‘Trinitarian society was formed here in 1827 


He was succeeded by Rey. Moses G. Grosvenor in 
1832. ‘The sueeceding ministers were Rev. John 
F. Stone, installed in 1834, and Rev. Samuel A. 
Fay, in 1837. 

The above is a southern view in the central part 
The Uni- 
tarian church appears in the central part of the 


of Barre, as seen from the Barre Hotel. 
engraving ; a part of the town-house, recently 


erected, is seen on the right. Barre is a large. 


flourishing, and well-built village. A newspaper is 
published in the place. 


neven. 


The land in this town is very hilly and 
but the soil | 


of the best townships of | 


Ree 


" j 
uica one 


is excellent, and | 


ndin the county It 








watered by Ware river and branches. The product 

this town in beef, pork, butter, and cheese, for the 
Boston market, is considerable. There are 6 chur- 
ches, 2 Congregational, 2 Methodist, 1 Baptist, and 
1 Universalist. Distance, 21 miles north by west 
of Worcester, and 69 miles westward of Boston. 
Population, 2,713. 
niall, 2,050 spindles; cotton goods manufactured, 
720,090 yards: valued at $57,600; males em- 
ployed, 55; females, 20; two woolen mills ; 35,000 


yards of cloth were manufactured, valued at S104, 


In 1837, there was 1 cotton 


000; males employed, 40; females, 26; one pow- 
der mill; 100,900 Ibs. of powder were manufactured. 
Chere were 607,000 palm-leaf hats manufactured ; 
value $167,200; there were 5 carriage, 1 copper 


pup, 3 scythe, 1 tin, and 1 axe manufuctories. 





For the Rural Re pository. 
THE BANDITS DAUGHTER; 


A Tale of the TW hite Miountafns. 
BY CLARK W. BRYAN, 
CHAPTER III. 


We will now leave Mr. Ruggles and the discon. 


solate young man, together with the villagers in 
‘ their loss, and pay a visut to the cave cn 


; the mountain, spoken of in the commencement of 
; this story. 

On the third evening after the robbery of Mr. 

. Ruggles, and the hasty and unlooked for postpone- 

/ ment of the marriage ceremony of William Edwards 

and Helen Anson, there was seated around an im- 


inense table in the centre of the largest apartment 


of the cave, called by the banditti, the * Council 
Chamber,” the gang that occupied the cave. This 


apartinent was used only when a consultation or 
meeting required that the band should all be pres- 
ent, to act upon any subject, either of a contem- 
plated robbery, or the division of the * spoils” 
(as a politician would say) of some successful 
depredation that had taken place. 

liere were congregated a horde of men now 
degraded to the lowest point of vice and infamy, 
the most of whom had once filled useful and honor. 
able stations in society. Here was the lawyer, the 


merchant, the inechanic. In short, nearly every 
class and trade was represented in this council of 
wickedness. ‘They had once been ornaments to so. 
ciety ; but now they were the reverse of any thing 
pertaining to usefulness—a lawless, degraded, 
drunken and debauched gang, a pest to the people 
of their neighborhood, a disgrace to mankind, and 


a libel on the laws of God. And among the assem. 


blage there was scarecly one but that could trace 
the thread of his iniquitous life back to the com- 
meneement of his drinking, gambling, and unsteady 
habits. ‘This was the gang that had committed 
the robbery spoken of in the preceding chapter, 
and captured Helen, whom they supposed was 
watching them, and therefore were obliged tu take 
her with them, to the mountain to avoid detection. 
The inarauders were regaling themselves freely 


} 


fron the bottles that stood before them upon the 


table. This was the usual manner of commencing 


their evening * spree,” but this evening there was 


an addition to the ** Programme of Arrangements,” 


and “ order of the day,” which was considered by 


ill parties interested, as “ the most inportant feature 
bill.” 


of the * spoils” of their late success! 


of the It was nothing less than a division 


tl robbery. 
‘* Now forthe contents of the chest, Captain 


Anson,” exclaimed one of tli a rough, un- 


vane 


couthed-looking individual, with a flushed face, and 


a sunken eye, who had been impatiently waiting 
for the dividing of the prize. This request was 


oon repeated Ik y every onc prese nt, but the ¢ Juptain 


1 


was deeply ruiuanating upon some suoject appa- 
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sontly ieivlevant to that which sescpial the sinds } 
of a majority of the gang, and he did not seem to 
heed their appeal. 

“I say Captain,” cried a second speaker, who 
was covered with hair from head to foot, which had 
been permitted to grow for months undisturbed, 
giving him a wild and ferocious appearance “ let’s 
have a look at our prize!” 

“We will to that presently,” said the Captain, 
raising his eyes to the speaker, and then sank again 
into his contemplative mood. 

“ But how are we to dispose of the little minx 


that was captured with it,” said a third voice. 


a If 


RUR AL 


RE POSITORY 


\ ge nile expression ef etuntsainies ratty hs ned wom 


‘ 


we let her go, she will betray us, and we must either | 


keep her here, where some one will be obliged to 

watch her constantly, or despatch her at once.” 
This sentence was intermingled with horrid oaths 

and imprecations, at intervals of every few words, 


for some time. 
** It is not impossible,” muttered he to himself, 
“ but that this Helen Anson to whom the old inan 


has willed his property may be my daughter, and 


the girl whom we have captured, and who is now 
in the cave may be none other than her. 
He had not seen their captive himself, and he 


_ but sleep came not to his relief. 


) 


dared not see her, fearing if she should prove to be , 


his daughter, that a sight of her, would serve only 


entirely obliterated from his breast, and recall seenes 
of former happiness and pleasure, which could not 
but be otherwise than painful to him at present 


; and he took a light and proceeded noislessly to 


plainly evineing the value they set upon the life of | 


a fellow being. 

* Well I’m of opinion,” chimed in a fourth voice, 
which has been introduced in the foregoing chap- 
ters, in the character of Mr. 


diah, who had not entirely 


‘a blanket which served the purpose of a door, 
stepped lightly in, holding his breath, as if in fear of 


tuggles’ servant, Oba- 
forgotten the Yankee 


dialect which he had practised during his term of 


as well 
and settle the 


service with Mr. Ruggles, “that we may 
tend to that are chest first, 
matter afterwards.” 

“ Aye, Ay e,’ 
unison, through the assembly, 
the ¢ 


other 
sounded every voice, in perfeet 
with the exception of 
‘aptain, “ the chest first,” “ the chest first.” 


him, proceeded at once to open the chest. 


All eyes 
were turned eagerly 


towards it, as the lid was 
slowly removed, with the exception of Obadiah, 
who stood a careless spectator, knowing the exact 
amount which it contained. 

‘A paper the first thing,” uttered the Captain 
with a horrible oath, as the chest was fairly opened. 

“That's his will, that’s his will,” hurridly 
claimed Obadiah. ‘The Captain was about to open 
it, but he was soon checked by the clamor for the 
chest first. Ile was, therefore foreed much acai 
his own inclination, to have the paper for the present 
* Jaid upon the table.” The counting and dividing 
of the money occupied some time during which 
each one watched piled up 
before him with a demoniac grin her on his 
This done, and their respective 
stowed away, they all gathered round the 
table, and after making free with the contents of the 
bottles, sat down to examine the will. 

“© As I live,’ Captain, after hur- 
ricdly glancing his eyes over the document, befor 
him, “the old devil’s land property 


nst 


his own share as it was 


countenance. 


shares 


exclaimed the 
( 
is all willed 
to—to—to—my God, can it be possible,” and raising 
his voice toa higher key, he enquired the 
the girl in the other apartment. 


ol 


name 
No one could 
, for no one knew except Obadiah, who was 
then busy 


answer 


stowing away his treasure in another 
Ife then turned to the surprised 
informed them that nothing farther 
done that micht in regard to the 
and intimated that it was time for them to retire. 
‘This notice was reecived with evident dissatisfaction 
all sworn to obey ¢ 
injune tions of their le ider, they soon with some ‘little 
An on 


deeply lost in thourht, 


part of the cave. 
audience, and 


would be will, 


hy the gang, but as they were 


grumbling retired, le 


the table 


aving Captain sitting 


alone by and cvi- 

dently reflecting upon some painful subject, for the 

col his face, and caused his 
and then to relax 

cast, 


w frequently rose to 


» fe atures now 


their hard 
giving place toa more mild 


and 


frowning and 


the apartment where Helen was sleeping. 
soon at the entrance of her apartment, and raising 


he 


breaking the silence that reigned within the glooniy 


eave, and disturbing its alinost broken-hearted 


inmate. As he turned a sharp corner of rock that 
protruded nearly to the middle of the apartment, he 


saw just before him, in such a position as to give 


\ him a full view of her face, his dauzhter, soundly 


} and much injured wife. 


exe $ : 


sleeping—the very image of his almost forgotten 


sat on a low stvol, 
with her head leaning on a rough table; her hair 


She 


. hung carelessly over her shoulders, and her cheeks 
The Captain, secing that they were all against 


were yet wet with the tears that had constantly 
flowed from those dark and beautiful eyes, since she 
had beeome an occupant of this dr ary and horrible 
eayern. She had wept until she had wept herself 
to Ife approached her, holding his hand 
before the light, that it might not shine di: ectly in 
her faee, and ines n her, but she was worn 


down with fatigue and sorrow, that she slept soundly 
and « 
nd 


He 


! 
Sie Cp. 


so 


gave nosigns of being disturbed by his presence. 
stood gazing intently upon her features, until a 


, but which were not 


‘ 


He was § 


Remorse had 
seized him for its victim, and he lay with his con- 
science which had not entirely left him, upbraiding 
him for his past iniquities. Just as the day dawned 
he fell into a sound sleep from which he did not 
awake till a late hour. So deeply affected was he 
by a sight of his daughter, that when he retired, he 
unconsciously left the will 
upon his table, open. 


Mr. Ruggles lying 


This was cagerly seized by 


; his followers when they arose in the morning, and 
to revive the better feelings of his heart—feclings ; 
‘ that had long lain dormant 


examined. ‘The reading of it was given to Obadiah 
while the others stood around him, listening to its 
contents, 


“ Well,” exclaimed one of the number, when 


5 
. } Obadiah had finished reading, “ Miss Helen Anson, 
: Pie : 2 
iis curiosity, however, got the better of his fears, 


whoever she may be, comes in for a good share. 
It wouldn’t be a bad idea to come Obadiah’s game, 


go to the village in disguise, and secure her for a 


of f her 7 

‘There will be no necessity of being to all that 
trouble,” said Obadiah. 
tive, and now that we have her in our power, let us 
contr 


sevpeuty, 2 and et . elope?” 
** Miss Anson is our cap- 
ive 


some means whereby we mav obtain her 


‘richt and title’ in the Ruggles’ Estate, and the 
‘chink’ can be had for it at any moment.” 


* TTold,” 
virlis the same as that of our leader, and his 
conduct last night, 


said a third with eagerness, ™ the name 
of this 
when he eame to her name, I 
think warrants the suspicion that they are in some 
way connected, and if so he will probably oppose 
any scheme we may advance.” 

Captain Anson ordered every comfort to be pro- 
vided for, and every attention to be paid to Helen, 
which gave his gang to believe their surmises were 
true, and therefore their consultations in regard to 
her were kept a sceret from him. ‘They finally 
agreed to take her tosome place out of the Captain's 


reach, and foree a mock marriage upon her. She 


: inthe mean time was unconscious of the conspiracies 


ort of dreamy stupefaction so c¢ mplete ly overcame 


him, that he appeared to be ina trance. 
muscle The bet 


Nota li: ub, 
y ; of hi S 


nor a noved. ter feelin 


heart, which had long lain hid, were 


aroused, and 
the past was flitting before him in pain a“ reviev 
Before him lay his daughter, his only offspring, th 
very ee of the fond being that was once the idol 

: of his heart, a ee r to a band of inereiless ma- 
rauders. “a where was his jong forgotten wil 
Me dared not ask himself the question. Te weps 
like achild! Yes the stern ruff in feclings and 


temper that had long held dominion over him for 
e first time to thi 


and gentleness 


in years, yiclded 


s of humanity 


more tender 
emotior 


} 


Pleasant 


and painful recollections were hurridly intermin- 
gled—both the scenes of their first love, and the 
crucl treatment she reecived from him, rose before 
him, keeping his thoughts in constant commotion, 
notwithstanding all his efforts toremain cali. Lhe 
had not suffered himself to reflect upon I is past 
course of life since his connection w a. thi rang, but 
the presence of hisdaughter forced these feelin pon 
him, and hie had not the power to resist them. ‘Th 


contrast b twee 


‘n his former and present condition 
of lif 


-rose before him —ONnCE 


respec ted. beloved and 


happy, but now degraded, di pised and miserabl 
in outeast froin socicty, an offender to the la ol 
man and that God, whose namie had not passed h 
lips for irs, except in curses. With such re‘lee- 
tions as these he left the apartment without distur- 
bing its oc ‘upant, and sought his couch, where le 
endeavored to calm his 


feclings and find repose ; 


against her, and lived in the that she should 


yet be rescued without reeciving any violence 


hope 
, from 
this horrid den that swarmed with ruthless demons. 
She felt convinced that this was the 
her father belonged, but she had no means 
} sh yuld she Sue 


he ¢ ould rece Tay 
ides had coneluded to have 


band to which 
by which 
Oba- 
the 
performed at the cabin on the 


spoken of in the fir 


e hin, hun. 


d ali 


Ts. 
and is com4r 
mock-ceremony 
inountain, 


‘st chapter of this 


story where Captain Anson first removed with his 


wife and child, and which though now de. 


much 
cayed, was sull in a condition to answer all their 
purpose, 

While these schemes are maturing for Helen's 
ruin on the mountain, William 
villager 
at the 


and ae 


Edwards, and the 
s, are sorrowing at her loss, and wondering 
inystery that hung over her disappearance ; 


day alter day rolled away without any ti- 


igs ol hie Pf. the ir of vi ef eave 
, and utter hy 
to 


Villiam shouldered his 


feclings way to 
Kor 


with, 


gloomy forebodings 


int of 


pe lessness. 


something occupy his mind, 


gun, and started on a hun. 


‘sion to the mountain. 


It was a fine day, 
—the 


he sun was shining from a cloudless sky- birds 


vor ling merry notes, and all nature, appeared 
lively a tiviting but he although a lover of nature 
r L not at s time appreciate the beauty of the 
scene before him. ‘There was a dead weight upon 
h pirits which re tect all his efforts to remove it, 
ind it lay like an adamant crushing him to the 


cart. 


Ife wandered on, heedless alike of the seen- 
ery that lay before hiin,or the game that surrounded 
him in abundanee, until he 


— eee 


| 
y 

ys) 

w™ 


had unconsciously a) 


mn S Fy 
rice ide 
‘ 2 








) \ 


i) defrauded and robbed the honest of their hard earned 


ee J 


J 
% Bigies<- ~~~ 


strayed several miles from the village, and night 


was fast approaching. He now for the first time 
began to look around hii, and take notice of his 
situation. Ife was far up the mountain with no 
possibility of reaching the bottom before dark, and 


being totally unacquainted with the forest around 


him, he did not deem it expedient to attempt a de- 
scent, and therefore began to search for some place 
where he could pass the night in safety, in the vi- 
cinity where he then was. In hissearch he observed 
a faint pathway, which grew plainer as he proceeded 
on its course. Ile followed it on until he arrived 
at the desolate cabin where the mock ceremony of 
marriage was to be performed. Ile found no difli- 
culty in effecting an entrance, and after placing 
some boughs in one corner ofthe room, partly behind 
what had onee been a chimney, he stretched him- 


self out for the night. He had not been in this 


position long, before he heard footsteps and voices | 


at the door, which was soon opened, and two per- 


sons entered with a light. Ile deemed it the most 
prudent course for him to pursue, to lie still until 
he saw who the intruders were, and what was the 
obje et of their visit. 
ated for him to command a view of what was going 
lated for | t mand f what “ 

The 


furniture which I[clen’s mother left in the house, 


on in the room, without himself being seen. 
when she fled froin the mountain, and whieh Mr. 


Anson had not thought worth the trouble of removing 
was still there, and lay scattered over the room. 


7 
Phi 


furniture, 


hew-comers now set to work to adjust the 
to the the 


appearance of being inhabited, as possible, which 


and vive house mach 


as 


arrangement was scarce completed when another 
| 


\° 
i Ds 


William thought h 


of a female as they approached the door, and as 


party arrived. heard the so 


they entered the room, he saw them bearing a young 


girl with them. Iler face was covered with both 
her hands, and she was weeping bitterly. [le now 


wv of his ritle, as he was confi- 


examined th priming 

occasion to use it, and then 
to 
ery Which their appear- 


Thre 


near cnough to where he 


dent he should have 


turned his attention to his unwe © visitors, 


ico 
solve if possible, the myst 
ance and procecdings had imparted to hin. 


of the party now came 


lay. to rdimit of his h tring their conversation which 


was held in an under tone. 


* We must proceed immediately to business, 
said one of them, and ifshe hangs off a little at 
first, she will become reconciled to her situation, 
when she finds herself really married, as she will 


suppose herself to be ; but if the Captain should 


miss us, and find our track soon cnough to over- 
throw our plans, we shall never have another chance 
aud the sooner its done the better.” 


Obadiah had been chosen for the bridegroom, 


and as every thing was now ready, he approached 


Helen, and gallantly offering her his hand, informed 


her of their intentions, and n 


polite ly off red to co 
duct her to that partof the room where the ecremony 


was to be perform d. She re plied not to his insul- 


ling speech, but as she was now aware of whiat 


their plans were, she felt that her weeping would 


not protect her, and that her own personal exertions, 


which would be but icebh amid such a range was 


allthe hope that was now lefiher, Obadiah again 
offered lus hand, wlich was seornfully refused by 
Ielen, and she arose, and casting a hasty glanes 
around the room at her tormentors, het dark ey' 
flashing fire at every turn, and then looking sternly 


uUnicad-— 


at Obadiah, she exel 


“ Base wretch! is it not enough that you hav 





Ilis position was well calcu- | 
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gatherings—is it not enough that you have too well § 


succeeded in duping the unwary and unsuspecting, 


and again, unchecked—is it not enough that you 


have plundered alike the rich of their bountcous store, 


and the pgor and needy of their scanty pittance— | 


is it not enough that you have become outlaws and 
outcasts from socicty, despised, hated, feared, and 
contemned—the authors of all the crimes which the 
inventive genius of your degraded nature could 


suggest? Is not this enough, to satiate your desire 


to enact wrong, and wickedness, and to quench 


your thirst for the ruination of that which is holy 
and virtuous? Must younow take advantage of a 


poor female that happens to be in your power, to 


fill up your catalogue of crime? 
power. 


I am in your 
I am far from friends and home, with no 
protection but that which my Heavenly Father 
will afford me, and Him I will never distrust, 
nor do I believe he will forsake me in this hour of 
peril or suffer me to be prostituted to the service of 
these base and designing wretches that now sur- 
round me like a wild beast cager to clutch its victim. 
This step which you propose, I shall never take. 
[ ain ready for death, any thing but this. 
I have a father among you in the person of Charles 
Anson, and 1 now call upon him, if he has a spark 
of humanity left in his bosom, to stand forth, and 
guard his daughter from the danger that now sur- 
rounds her.” 


* Te will, he will,” exclaimed a voice from the 


door, followed by the report of a rifle from behind 
the chimney, and a groan from Obadiah, as he fell 
to the fluor, a corpse, just as he was laying his 
hands upon [[elen to force her into compliance with 
their wishes. 


A scene of confusion and excitement followed, 


that is not easily described. All eyes were turned 


towards the door, where stood Captain Anson with 


his loaded rifle by his side, ready to deal the sam 


fate to any one that might offer any resistance to 


his command, that had just ended the ignoiminious 
earcer of the wretched Obadiah. For a while all 
stood motionl Presently, however, one of the 
gang more bold than the rest, undertook to wreneh 
one of the legs from off the table, to hurl at. thi 
Captain, but before he had suceceded in this, a 
blo | u the butt end of William's rifle laid him 
him prostrate on the floor. The robbers took ad- 
vantage of the confusion created by this movement 


: ; a 
and escaped. ‘The house was now left in the pos- 


of Captain Anson, his daughter, and her 


betrothed. It would have drawn tears from the 


most hard-hearted wreteh ever known, to have 


witnessed the scene that now followed. Telen halt 
bewildered with joy at her unexpected delivery from 
the gang, grasped Williain’s hand with warinth, at 
th une time begging her father to approach her 
and acknowledge her as his daughter. Ie how- 
‘yer, stood motionl 8, with the tears flowiny down 
his sunburnt cheeks. 

“Will you,” said he, in a voice scare ly audibl 
fre ( mm, *ownime as a father. Me the most 
wretched, polluted and unworthy of mankind! Oh! 
that I should.liave brought such misery upon the 
head of a bei ye ok your 1 iture!° andhe sank on 
his knees « ring hi fiat with both his hand 

Tel ¥y d he, after nuent’s pause, “ tell 
sa : tale au r yet a” 

Hiclen informed him of her Geath, in as brief a 


manner as possible, and then prop 


ed that the y 


. , , , : 
should mia ul to the cave, and 


7 


yr Way reniain 


he mght, and she promised hima 


Y. 


I believe | 


en ewe eee re 
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history of her own and her mother’s life, from the 


‘ time of their flight from the mountain, early the 
and practised your schemes of villainy, time and | 


next moruing. Mr. Anson led the way to the cave, 
where they arrived in a short time, though much 
fatigued with their evening’s adventure. A supper 


was soon spread before them, of which William 


> and IIclen ate plentifully, Mr. Anson was however 


too much occupied with his own unhappy reflec- 
tions to taste a morscl. 

After supper Mr. Anson frankly related the 
course of life he had led with the manner by which 
he had at first been made to repent of his ways. 
He also acknowledged his intention to deliver him- 
self up to be dealt with by the laws which he had 
so long violated and held in defiance. 

It was agreed upon the next morning that he 
should stay at the cave, while William accompanied 
by Helen should return to the village and procure 
assistance to remove, the plundered property that 
was there 


secreted. "They left him with some re. 


luctance, and returned to the astonished villagers, 
who received them with open arms, and emotions 
of pleasure. A company was soon formed, and the 
most valuable of the booty was removed from the 
cave. Such were Mr. Anson’s feclings that he was 
iunmediately taken sick of a disease that soon ter- 
minated his existence. He expired in the arms of 
his daughter, deeply lamenting the life he had lived, 
and faithfully warning the young to beware of the 
first steps to crime. 

‘The remainder ofthe band were narrowly watched 
for a day or two, and finally arrested while engaged 
in performing the last sad rites upon their comrades 
that were killed in the eabin. ‘They were brought 
to justice and suffered the penalties of the law for 
their crimes. 

‘The evening of the marriage ceremony was again 
appointed, and the nuptials were solemmnized amid 


Mr. Ruggles 


lived long enough to see the offspring of his adopted 


the rejoicings of the whole village. 


daughter enliven his old age by their merry sports 


p's 


SANDIT'S 


and past times, and died with a prayer on his li 
for the fi 
DAvGirer. 


Catskill, February, 1845. 


iture happiness of Helen, “ ‘Tue 
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Por the Rus 1 Rey 
A DAY IN ST. LOUIS; 

OR, A LEAP FROM THE JOVARNAL, 

@Wanderving Bon. 


I was standing on the steps of the City Hotel in 


sitorv. 


Chicago, one fine spring morning, in the month of 
May, perfecting an arrangement with a stage pro- 
prietor, jor a place in a mail coach, that was about 
for Peoria, a tall, 


coniely looking young man, having the appearance: 


sturting when rentecl, and 


of an Englishman, and a stranger to what we cal 


Yankee procedure, came up and leaned against on 


of the massive pillars of the porch, apparently 
listening to our conversation. We had been passen 
gers the day before in the same steamer on Lake 


Eric; but from the imparturbable air of sadness, 


that characterised his deportinent ; had made 
no acquaintance, beyond that of ordinary traveler : 
such as passing the time of day 

Ile noticing thi corrigibility of the stage pro- 
prictor, and th exorbitaney of In price for inrying 
me to Peoria, advanced very dignified in’ a pause 


of his conversation, and informed me of his having 


ively to himself. and if 
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accept of his company, it would afford him great } 


pleasure to furnish me a seat. 
I replied to his kind offer, by thanking him for 


his politeness, telling him it was not my intention } 


to be carried to Peoria for nothing, nor was | 


5 
> 
5 
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2 
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4 


desirous of being imposed upon by the exorbitant 


charges of a stage proprictor. 
He assured me I should be welcome to a portion 
of his carriage, and becoming more and more im- 


last consented. 
wus in readiness and we were soon gliding swiftly 
over the most beautiful of prairies in the surround- 
ing country. 


being used to traveling so comfortably, our drive 
to Peoria bid fair to be as luxurious a treat, as it 
seemed an affair of elegant leisure, all nature 
looked beautiful and bright, and as we dashed on 
over the rolling and expanding prairie, | was en- 
raptured with its enchanting scenery, and aston- 
ished at its Eden-like fertility. 

“This has the appearance” said 1 (directing 
my conversation to my friend, and referring to the 
prairie) that was stretched out as far as the eye 
could extend vn all sides around us. * This has 
the appearance of having been once cultivated,” 
he making me no reply, at which being somewhat 
surprised, I turned towards him, with the intention 
of finding out the cause of his singular conduct, 
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course. On one of those speculative occasions, } 
noticing my friend entirely recovered from the > 
sorrow that appeared to overcome him so much, 

when we started, and when conversing in a jocose > 
manner, it being a very proper question for trav- 
elers, I asked him if he was married. 


He was 
silent for a few moments, but in a very short time, 
he told me in a merry tone of voice, “ that he be- 


) lieved he had a wife, some where in the Emerald 
portunate in inviting me to accompany him, I at 


In a few moments the carriage ¢ 


4 


thinking hii possibly affronted at my Yankee socia- ° 


bility. But his demeanor denoted anything beside 
hostility of feeling, his frank and winning counte- 
nance of an hour before, was buried in a bandanna 
handkerchief which he held in his hand and he 
sobbed convulsively. 

Considering it not an overt act on etiquette to 
enquire into his infelicities, I asked him in a gentle 
manner, * if he was unhappy.” 


* Unhappy ;” heexclaimed in the sweet brogue of 


his mother tongue, (wiping his large black eyes 
that were impearled with tears) “ unhappy ; yes— 
yes my God. 1 am broken hearted,” and he again 
buried his face in his handkerchief. 

Here my inquisitiveness stopped, and I was de- 
termined for the remainder of the journey to let my 
friend brood over his secret thoughts, and from them 
nothing would arouse him except the meeting of a 
carriage, or the passing through of a village. 

When passing a village he would almost invari- 
ably get out and walk into the Lun, and on meeting 
a carriage his manceuvering was more strange and 
curious, indeed I thought he had some understand- 
ing with the driver, for the horses would becon 
fractious and with a sudden pull-up, stood directly 
across the way, when my friend would get out and 
assist in controlling the restive animals. ‘The 
scene isdeed sometimes would be very ludicrous, 
my friend would be very sedulously engaged in 
making a way for the impeded carriage to pass by, 


while the driver in a very peculiar manner, uttered 


the most disgusting imprecatory idioms (with which | 


our language 80 uch abounds) in managing the 
horses. And generally during the five minutes, 
which the strangers were obliged to wait, we saw 
there heads once or twice thrust enquiringly frou 
the carriage window. ‘This done, our vehicle was 
again wheeled about, and our travelers allowed to 
proceed. ‘The great inquisitiveness my friend ex- 
pressed on these occasions to see the occupants of the 


impeded carnage, was to me a source of amusement. 


& We at length arrived at Peoria, after a few such 


interruptions, to the quict friendliness of our inter- 


aa —- 


' quisitiveness, his manner changed. 


Isle.” But though he had determined to show me 
that he was neither annoyed or offended at my in- 
He grew cere- 


monious. For the remainder of the day, I felt 


’ uncomfortable, I scarce knew why ; and I silently 
The carriage was spaciously contrived, and not - 


determined that if my friend continued so exceed- 
ingly well-bred for another day, I should find an 
excuse for leaving him at Peoria; but thinking to 
learn a little human nature, and from curiosity to 
see what became of hin I concluded to chum it 
with him, till I got to St. Louis. 


At Peoria we took the boat, the recollection of 


events in my life, can never be effaced from my 
memory. It was a spacious high pressure Steam. 
boat, with State Rooms on the upper deck. 
sun was just setting, that bright lumininary was 
divested of its meridian splendor, and shedding its 
lurid rays, was sinking down into the bosom of an 
expanding Prairie. ‘There is nothing more beauti- 
ful to the eye, than a western sun-set. After | 
gazing awhile on the enrapturing scenery before me. 
I retired below, and finding a vacant settee threw « 
myself upon it, and with thoughts of my queer 
friend’s actions, and of arriving at St. Louis in the 
morning, was soon sound asleep. 

I was thus firmly held in the arms of Morpheus, 
till my friend with an unusual tone of voice, awoke 


me, and by the hght of a lamp which he held in 


his hand (for it was late at night) I noticed that he 
was under some extraordinary excitement ; * follow 
me” he exclaimed, and beckoning with his finger, 
meaning thereby that I should tollow—he ascended 
the staircase and stood looking through a State 
Room window, that was half-curtained—rubbing 
ny eyes in astonishinent and somewhat surprised 
at this sudden disturbance of sleep, 1 wended my 
way after him. “ Be silent,” said he, as [ looked 
in upon a young man, apparently between the years 
of twenty and twenty-five, and a very interesting 
young lady. ‘The beauty of the last mentioned 
person was extraordinary. She was slight, but of 
full and well-rounded proportions, and she sat and 
moved with an eminent grace and lady-like way, 
altogether captiveting. ‘Though her face expressed 
a settled sadness, it was of unworn and faultless 
youth and loveliness ; and while herheavily-fringed 
eyes, would have done, in their expression, for a 
Niobe ; Hebe’s lips, were not more ripe, nor Juno’s 
arched more proudly. She was a blonde, with 
eyes and eyelashes darker than her hair, a kind of 
beauty almost peculiar to England. 

My companion was evidently much disturbed, 
and I saw plainly that he was making up his mind 
to communicate to me the secret. 

“ ] have a request to make to yon” he said at 
last; “ a service toexact rather, to which there were 
no hope that you would listen for a moment, if I 
Have 
a little patience with me and I will make it as 
brief as I ean, the briefer, that I have no little pain 


did not first tell you a very singular story. 


in recalling it, with the distinctness of description.” 
I expressed an interest in all that concerned my 
new friend, and begged him to go on :— 


) parents, or myself. 


The § 


“ Hardly two years ago,” said he, ‘ as we retreat- 
ed from the window to sit on a coil of rope near, I 
left College, and commenced the study of medi- 
cine—by the way I shall introduce myself to you, 
my name is P M 








; that young woman is 


\ my sister (and here he heaved a sigh ;) in persuing 
’ my studies, I was in a great measure deprived of 


her society, and the poor inoffensive thing made 
acquaintances, which were not agreeable to her 
She being giddy and inconsid- 
erate, beeame much enamoured with the person 
that now accompanies her, which aroused my 
anger, fur he is a notorious English burgler and 
gambler. After a futile attempt of his to gain my 
father’s consent, they eloped, and nothing has been 
seen of them since their departure until this eve- 
ning. She, poor harmless creature, knows not his 
vileness, and I am determined this night to rescue 
her from him, if it is in my power. 


* 1 want your aid in this affair” continued he, 


‘if he sees me his subtle ingenuity will evade my 
which connected as it is, with the most curious 


utmost endeavors to regain my sister; as he is a 


, gambler, he will I presume stop at St. Louis, and 


then I will attempt to have an interview with her: 
If she is averse to returning to her aged parents, 


their only solace, [ will not persist in taking her— 


she shall not go against her will—perchance she is 


cognizant to bis villainy, which is the cause of her 
melancholy, and is desirous to leave him: here 


the conversation was precluded by the ringing of 


} the bell that told the weary, sleepy and uneasy 


passengers below, that the distance from St. Louis 
was fifteen miles.“ T want you,” said my friend 
after the echoing peals had died away on our ears, 
* T want you to make his acquaintance, and gain 
his friendship,” and continued he, * to accompany 
him wherever he goes in St. Louis.” 

During this conversation we had walked down 


into the cabin to see to our baggage, but he assuring 


) me that it should be sent to the Planter’s Hotel, on 


our landing at St. Louis. I again ascended the 


staircase to obey his solemn injunction. In 
passing through the bar-room, which is geyer- 
ally on the upper deck otf Mississippi Steamboats, I 
noticed the aforesaid gentleman of fashion drinking 
* thinks 1,” now is my time to be faithful, and 
walking up to him, said ina friendly tone, “ can 


it be possible this is you, friend W 





,»’ and grasp- 
ing him old acquaintance like, by the hand, ex- 
pressed my happiness to see him. 

* Ah!” said he, in an air indicating recognition, 
* your countenance is familiar to me, but * pon 
honor, 1 can't call you by name !” 

I gave him my name, and as he like all gamblers 
was desirous to make acquaintances, we became 
in a very short time old friends. 

** Come,” said he, puffing the smoke of his regalia 
in voleano like curls around his head. *“ I have got 
a Canary bird, that I brought all the way from 
England, I want to show you—it is a female, and 
as beautiful as a sun-beam.” 

He took me by the arm, and we walked toward 
the State Room: we had arrived within a few steps 
of it, when I heard the voice of a woman in prayer, 
and as it inaudibly came to my ear, I fancied she 
murmured the words * Oh my dear father and 
mother. 

“ She is a Christian. and a little home-sick,” 
said he, * but yet she is as dear to me as my very 
heart-strings.” 


‘Telling him, I thought it improper to intrude upon 


excusing myself fora few moments, went down 


her thus, she doubtless being in her dishabille, and 5 


re 
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tures ; fully confirmed in the belief the villain, was 
not only that, but a brute besides. 

The boat was soon lashed to the quay, and holding 
sacred the promise to follow him and keep his com- 
pany, I found myself agreeably seated in company 


i 


with the blackleg and the unhappy lady in the } 


carriage that was to carry us to the Planter’s Hotel. 


It was a bright and beautiful morning; and } 
after breakfast, the blackleg and myself ram- 


bled about from place, to place; visiting all the } 


abodes of vice and dissipation in the city. 


5 
Soon > 


evening came and not wishing him to return to the } 


Hotel, I suggested to him the propriety of going to 


the Theatre, knowing that the boat for Cincinnati } 


came past at 9 o'clock that evening, andif my friend | 


had an opportunity, and his sister willing he could 
be far beyond his reach the next morning. 

I whiled away the hours of the 
anxious heart, having in view the 
Oh, thought I, should 
brother's entreaties, what a life of 
lead! 


woman. she resist her 
misery she will 


But my fears were all dissipated, when I 


night with an. 
welfare of the ) 


returned from the ‘Theatre, by the following note, | 


handed me by the bar keeper. 
Planter’s Hotel, May 18th, 1844. 
My Dear S.—I am too much over-joyed to 
write. ‘The meeting of myself and sister is indis- 


cribable. She is almost broken-hearted. ‘The poor 


girl has suffered much. She bids me give you this 
(a diamond ring) as a frail token of her respect. 
Your kindness I can never forget, 


P M——. 


I was as much overjoyed as they, and on the 





next morning after doing my business, left the city. 
‘This being the history of the first and only day 
I spent in St. Louis. 
—— ED @ Cato —- 
For the Rural Repository. 
THE CONTRAST. 
A Deeam. 


And methought I stood upon a 


J. G. §. 


I DREAMED. 
lofty eminence, while every thing below was hid 
As 1 


was wondering at my strange situation, a being of 


from view by a veil of impenetrable mist. 


a superior order suddenly stationed himself at my 
side. He addressed me, and called me by name, 
in tones of thrilling sweetness that fell in melodious 
accents upon the ear. He bade me attentively 
consider the scenes he would unfold to my sight, 
and which were shrouded in the mass of dark rolling 
clouds beneath. 

“IT will show you,” said my companion, “ the 
effect of two great causes, which have operated to 
an immeasurable extent in allotting happiness or 
misery to the human race. Below you will first 


observe the baneful results of Jutemperance—a 
demon of wickedness, who has brought such an in- 
calculable amount of wretehedness and want into 
the world. Behold!” he ered, as with a wave of 
his hand the vast curtain of vapor parted at our 
feet, and rolled away on each side, like an immense 
scroll, revealing to us the seene below. My guide 
silently pointed with his finger towards the horizon. 
Then I saw fields of waving grain, to be changed 
into liquid poison, while beyond was the boundless 
ocean, bearing upon its bosom a great number of 
vessels all freighted with the accursed liquor of the 
eastern world. 

Next bordering upon the ocean, appeared a large 


» collection of distilleries, extending for miles to the 


right hand and the left, their pipes vomiting clouds 


i. 
kes <- 





of smoke and vapor, enveloping them in darkness 
and gloom ; while from their sides poured unnum- 
bered streams of molten fire, and soon combining, 
rushed onward, a mighty torrent, executing its 
work of destruction. Around this flood were thou- 
sands upon thousands of wretched looking men, 
their haggered lineaments strongly marked with 


} want, disease and death, eagerly swallowing the | 


liquid poison, and thus becoming voluntary victims of 


internal agony, both of body and mind. 


The | 


flowing mass from the distilleries continued in its | 
course, and soon spread out like a vast lake, its 
boundaries fading in the distance: while its tumul- ' 


tnous surface flashed, and glowed and sparkled in 


the light, the burning reflection of which scorched 


the eyes of the beholder. ‘Thousands who rushed 


madly after the death-giving draught, plunged | 


headlong into the liquid fire, and immediately dis- | 


appeared. 
of every grade, from the poor, besotted drunkard, to 
the men of great intellect ; but all were enslaved 
by the power of Alcohol, and they blindly bowed 
down to the shrine of Intemperance. 


and from this part of the plain came up the sounds 


- of mirth and revelry, contrasting strangely with the 


groans of the wretched, or the fearful ery of despair. 
Murder, with her attendant train, stalked abroad 
with unblushing front, though this vast assemblage 
while every regulation for the promotion of peace 
and harmony was cast aside and trampled under 
foot. 

Between this poisonous lake and the base of the 
mountain upon which I was standing, appeared a 
vast multitude, whose wretched condition no tongue 
can adequately describe. ‘Thousands and tens of 
thousands of women and children were gathered 
there, entirely covering the vast plain beneath. 
Persons of every age, from the helpless infant to 
the matron of declining years were there in a con- 
fused mass: but their emaciated limbs were desti- 
tute of their wonted strength and vigor, while their 
wan and care-wan countenances evinced but too 
Their 
trembling frames were scarcely covered by dirty 


plainly the presence of want and sorrow. 


rags, and many were intensely suffering from the 
All 


struggling with hunger and disease, and they 


vicissitudes of the weather. seemed to be 
would ever and anon turn with longing yet fearful 
looks towards the fiery lake, surrounded by its 
had to die: 


others in the vain attempt to gain a little repose from 


devoted victims. Some lain down 


from a life of pain and despair. Suddenly I seemed 
tobe endowed with a supernatural sense of hearing ; 
and then I heard coming up on the fitful breeze, a 
wail of more than mortal It seemed the 
howl of unearthly despair; and so fearfully clear 


agony. 


and distinct it smote upon my ear, that I can 
imagine I hear it yet. My guide now directed my 
attention to the horizon, and I beheld the Angel of 
Death, 


onward with the coming blast rapidly approaching 


with broad and sombre wings rnshing 


the slain. ‘The forked tongue of the vivid light- 
ning played above the heads of the devoted assem- 
blage below; and the deep mutterings of terrific 
thunder seemed to reverbrate from pole to pole. 
Again that long, loud wail of agony swept upon 
the breeze, and with a wave of his hand, by my 
guide, the overhanging clouds closed like a gloomy 
pall above the fated multitude. 

My companion now turned around, and thus 
addressed me! * I will now show to you another 
view of mankind, in contrast to the one you have 


just beheld. Below you saw the baneful effects of 


Surrounding the lake might be seen men | 


I listened, ! 
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deeded — Pe - oom ; k 
exemplifying the happy and gracious influences of ° 
an entire exclusion of Aleoholic poison. ‘This bene- ) 
ficial result has been accomplished by means of the | 
Temrerance PLepGe—hereafter bear in mind what | 
has been revealed to you, and exert your power in ) 
raising up the bowed down, and causing the weak 
and desponding to rejoice.” ) 
Ie took my hand, and by some mystcrious power 
we were transported toa distantland. We suddenly 
stopped upon the top of a gentle elevation, from 
which we had a view of the surrounding country. 
Following the directions of my guide, I considered 
the prospect more attentively, and beheld a scene 
of surpassing loveliness. At our feet lay a neat 
little village reposing in calin tranquility. A beau- 
tiful river wandered through the plain, while upon 
its banks nestled neat white cottages together with 
more imposing edifices, seemingly the abodes of 
happiness and peace. 


( 


Two or three churches in 
different parts of the town, lifted up their graceful 
spires, and there was an air of cheerful quictness 
pervading the whole. ‘The surrounding fields were 
bright with the yellow grain, interspersed with 
patches of growing maize while lofty shade trees 
and rich woodlands, lent an air of enchanting 
beauty to the prospect. "The deep blue color of the 
sky was relieved by light moving clouds, glowing 
with the rich sunlight, and moving slowly over the ; 


town below. It was a Sabbath afternoon: and the { 


, sun with his golden beams was declining toward 


the gates of the west, while the radiant drapery of 
the sky in the occident, seemed the curtains to his 
bed of repose. 

While I was gazing with delight upon the scene 
before us, the bells from the spires of the different 
churches told the hour of evening service; and as 
the softened tones came floating on the gentle breeze 
they seemed possessed of a sweet and hollowed in- 
fluence. At this signal for public worship, the 
occupants of the different dwellings came pouring 
forth, wending their way to their respective places 


of convocation. Ina little time we heard the voice 


of prayer—the pure and fervent gushes of a heart- 


warm supplication, which ascended like holy in. 
to the 
touched my eyes: 


cense throne of Grace. My companion 
and at the same instant I seemed 
He bade 


me cast my gaze upward—I did so, and beheld 


angels from the upper skies, and spirits of the just 


endowed with a higher power of vision. 


made perfect floating upon the rainbow-tinted clouds 
above, arrayed in the bright garments of immo- 
rality with jewel brows and radiant wings, holding 
harps of gold in their hands. ‘Their countenances 
were illumined with celestial joy, as they listened 
to the voice of prayer ; and as the hymns of praise 
rose sweetly on the evening air, the heavenly hosts 
attuned their glittering harps in unison, and poured 
from the quivering string an anthem to the Holiest, 
which fell upon the ear in tones of unearthly melody. 
I gazed with wonder upon the blissful scene, and I 
could hardly believe that the glorious prospect 
before me had ever resembled the one we had just 
left. I continued beholding the enchanting view, 


} 


till the sun went down: 


the celestial visitants, 
with their heavenly music faded in the distance, 
and the peaceful inhabitants below were wrapped in 
repose. I turned to my mysterious guide, as he 
stood at a little distance from me a benignant smile 


illuminating his countenance. 


I advanced towards 
him—the vision disappeared, and I awoke. 


S. M. D. 


Eee 


Ithaca, N. Y. 1845. 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
Avo.enus, deservedly surnamed the 


Gustavus 
Great, was born at Stockholm, 1594. In 1611 he 
ascended the throneof Sweden, and though so young 
he evinced the sagacity of a great character in the 
choice of able ministers. 
glory, and soon acquired renown in his battles 
By his 
heroic valor and judicious conduct, he made an 


gainst the Danes, Muscoyites, and Poles. 


honorable peace with the two first, and obliged the . 


last to evacuate Livonia and then forming an alli- 
ance with the protestants of Germany, he over ran 
in two years and a half all the countries between 
the Vistula, the Rhine, The 
imperial gencral Tilly was twice defeated, and the 


and the Danube. 


pride of Austria was humbled, but the battle in the 
plains of Lutzen proved fatal to the life of the brave 
monarch, 1632. He fell itis said by the treacherous 
intrigues of Richelicu, or by the hand of Lauemburgh 
one of his generals who had been dishonorably 
bribed by the emperor Ferdinand to take away his 
life. 


which in a reign of peace might have equally distin- 


This warlike monarch possessed those virtues 
guished him. He patronised literature, he enriched 
the university of Upsal by his munificent donations 
he founded the royal academy of Abo, and the uni- 
Before 
soldiers, but such was the 


versity of Dorp, in Livonia. 
Swedes were indifferent 
enthusiasm which he inspired among his subjects, 
0,000 men well 
He was succceded by his only child 


that he had always an army of 8 
disciplined. 
the celebrated Christina, who succeeded, though 


only five years old. 
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LONG-FACED NEW-YORKERS. 

Wuy are we Americans (as a nation) so graye 
a people? Walk the streets, and a large majority 
of the persons you mect are alike solemn and sallow. 
They look asif they had just risen from the perusal of 
Blair’ In vain Nature 
smiles upon them. 
are filled with untimely wrinkles—their gait is 
apid and awkward—their figures are gaunt and 


s “ Grave” or the * Elegy.” 


They return it not—their faces 


spectral—their voices husky and uncomfortable, 
and their conversation quite unembroidered with 
witorhumor. Follow these people to their homes— 
still all is murky—they bend frowningly over their 
newspapers—they bolt down their food in silénce. 
Wine gladdens not their hearts—they neither dance, 
nor sing, nor frolice—they drive all gaycty from 
their wives and children, and make their domestic 
life as dull and senseless as one of Lillo’s tragedies. 
Why is this? 
perate struggle here than elsewhere ? 
cursed with a dismal climate or a sterile soil? 
Have we no business to do, or is our labor without 
reward? Gratitude forbid that we should say so. 
she has 


Is life a heavier burden, a more des- 
Are we 


Nature has been most bounteous to us: 


BI<- ~~~ ~ 


~~~ - 


Ie was fond of military 


his time the : 


a 
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- Seer’ 


f given us a tends as : full of beauty ond nade as } 


it is of all the elements of wealth. Fairer skies 


never canopied mortals. 


Our lakes are seas—our | 


‘rivers run their thousand leagues unwearied—our } 


waterfalls sing their ceaseless songs in the forests— 
; our mountains are worthy of the lovely valleys they 


what can they be doing? 
protect—the rainbow hues of autumn are our pecul- } 


‘ jar boon—the earth yields us an hundred fold—we > 
blush while we gather in returns so disproportion- | 


ate to our labors. Our ancestors, too, have been 


most liberal to us.— 
‘ government and a good name. 
with minds naturally active and inventive, and 
| kept in perpetual play by the freedom of our insti- 
tutions. No other nation has such a mass of in- 
tellect in constant employment. 
Why then are we so unhappy, thus surrounded 


They have given as a good 
Weare also blessed 


Pm Pe 


by all the materials of happiness ? 


Rane 


Is not the simple § 
truth this ; we pervert our powers, and abuse our | 


' privileges—we place our affections upon the wrong | 


object—we utterly mistake the true prizes of lifle— 


) very feet. 


we pass by nature, art, love, friendship, faith, and } 


costly temples in its honor, and on its altars we 


ma ° 4 
sacrifice our health, our character, our wives, our | 


bow the knee to Mammon—we idolize it—we erect { 


4 


children! 'To be rich, or to be thought rich, is, with | 


too many of us, the sole, exclusive, all-engrossing } 


object of our lives. 


, 


Thus the heart contracts—the | 


affections droop and wither; no tears water them ; | 


no sinile warms them. 
The 


Its song and 


place. It loses its Sabbaths and its holidays. 
Muses and the Graces abandon it. 
its festivities, its hymns and its prayers, depart 
from it. Love and Faith flee affrighted from its 
‘ threshold. 


these are its 


Sullenness, frowns, taunts, reproachies, 
Its 


constant scene of jealously, conspiracy and strife, 


inmates. fireside becomes one 
till at last we almost long for Death to break up 
and destroy a place so depraved and perverted. 


We will not dwell upon so gloomy a picture, but 


simply ask, is wealth worth such fearful sacrifices ? 

What honest heart can hesitate in its reply. —N. Y. 

Weekly Mirror. 

: — oD @ Coto — 
GAMBLERS. 

following paragraph is a 


Tue translation from 


the German of Lichwelr. It isa bold picture, and 
forcibly drawn: 

A man who had gone over a great part of the 
world returned at length at home from his travels, 
his friend came and requsted him to relate what he 


had seen.— Listen,’ said he—‘ eleven hundred 


Ilome becomes a dreary } ' 


‘ 


‘and requested the magistrate to 


‘ and her sobs choked her utterance, 


to the welfare of the community? ‘Oh no? 
* They are seeking the philosopher's stone !’ * You 
are mistaken.’ * ‘They wish to discover the quad- 
rature of the circle ? ‘ No. ‘then they are mad ; 
if they neither hear, nor speak, nor feel, nor see, 
‘They are Gambling,” 
259 * Go — 
WATERLOO, 
* Wuar do you think of Waterloo?” I inquired 


9 


of an old fellow I found one morning digging in 
my garden, where he had been hired to assist by 
* Think of it?” said the 
old crab, stopping and leaning upon his spade, “ I 
I was utterly deaf with 
the continued roar of the artillery on one side or 


the lazy head gardener. 
theught it hell upon earth. 


other, and the sound of the musketry of the men 


beside me. I could not see my companion’s face 
for one minute (as he stood next me) for the thick 
smoke; and the next I found him choking, and 
retching in the agonics of death, and clutching my 
Sometimes a shot went tearing through 
our ranks, and almost shaking the part of the 
square where 1 had been for some hours standing, 
secming to loosen our files as it knocked the poor 
fellows head over heels, like ninepins on a bowling- 
green; and then we heard the familiar tones of the 
old colonel, to prepare for calvary, as those devilish 
cuirassiers poured upon us, and we were wedged 
together into a wall of iron again to receive them. 
Phat’s all | know about my feelings, sir,” said the 


old soldier. “ It was a terrible sight, and awful 


tolook upon. It was hell upon earth,” he muttered, 
as he resumed his spade, and commenced digging 
with energy.—United Service Mag. 
—+8 4 Cato 
POVERTY. 

A rew days since, a poor, yet decently clad fe- 
male, presented herself at one of our police offices, 
send her to the 


Alms House. 


that she had seen better days; and while she beg- 


Her manner and language denoted 


ged the officer to grant her last request, the tears 
in rapid course trickled down her furrowed cheeks 
as she tried to 
The 
bound, asked her name, when she replied in a man- 
ner that brought t 


tell her mournful story. officer as in duty 


rs from the eyes of those sturdy 


nunions of the law, whose hearts are necessarily 


, Stecled to pity and the finer feclings of the man. 


miles beyond the country of the Iurons, there are ; 


men whom I thought very strange ; they frequently 
sit at table until late in the night ; 
do not wet their mouths; 


laid, they 


might flash around them; two armies might be 


engaged in battle; even the sky might threaten to 


there is no cloth 


lightnings } 


crush them in its fall, and they would be unmoved $ 


deaf and dumb. 


now and then there escapes from their lips a 


on their seats, for they are 
half 
broken, unconnected, and unmeaning sound, and 
{ 
often stood looking at them with astonishment, for 
when such sittings take place, people frequently 
I shall 
never forget the horrible contortions which I there 


go to witness them. Believe me, brethren, 
Despair, fury, malicious joy, and anguish 
"Their 


rage | assure you, appeared to me that of the furies— 


saw. 


were by turns visible in their countenances. 


their gravity that of the judges of hell—and_ their 
anguish that of malefactors. ‘ But what was their 
‘ object?” asked his friends. ‘They attend perhaps 


Yet } 


} they horribly roll their eyes at the same time. I | 


* Ask me not my name,” she cried, “ let me bear 


in silence and unknown, the fate an inscrutable 


Providence has meted out to me, but let not aged 


parents, fond brothers and loving sisters, hear that 
I—that I have diced the inmate of an Alms-House, 
and the recipient of public charity.” 
**T will grant your desire,” the magistrate replied 
* but af | knew more of your history and circumstan- 
s, [ might probably do something better for you.” 
TI will tell what I dare tell, 
that I speak the truth, and use your influence to 


if you will believe 
obtain me some situation, in which 1 ean but carn 
an honest living,” wes her impassioned answer. 
‘The magistrate promised to do all he could for 
her, and alleviate her situation as much as possible. 

** May Heaven bless you, sir!” she said, and told 
the following mournful and thrilling concatenation 
of suffering and perversity, commingled with sobs 
and the actual feelings of the woman. 

“ "T'wo years ago, sir, | was happy and knew 
not what it was to want; my parents were rich, 
and owned one of the finest plantations in a South- 
em State! I was but young—not twenty, but I 


had my suitors, the sons of we: ulthy men, yet I loved 


oa 


\ 


: 
8 
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them not—no one of the gaudy throng had as yet 
made an impression on my heart. ‘There was in 
the neighborhood, a poor, but manly youth, the 
teacher of our district school ; he visited our house, 
and was treated with all the respect and attention 
that the other visitors received; and I—TI, sir, fell 
in love with that man, and it was reciprocated. 
My father soon discovered our sceret, and forbade 
him ever to cross his thresholdagain. Need I say, 
sir, we met clandestinely and were married; we 
fled and took up our residence in this city. My 


RURAL 


: 


ing is over, our captain examines the barrel, and if | 
> . . ) 
he finds a single shot that did not enter the bung | 


: hole, the member who missed is expelled; and [ } 


OPP LPELnn  g 


husband—my William—taught an academy for a ; 


livelihood, and for eighteen months we were happy, 
but then my husband was taken sick, and he— 
he—died ! Yes—oh God !—he died!—and I was 
left alone among strangers. I wrote to my parents, 
asking their forgiveness—but—my lIctter was re- 


turned unopened, My little means are exhausted, 


and I must starve, or—go to that refuge of poverty— } 
. 5 


assure you, sit, that I have belonged to this com- 
pany eight years, and there has not been a@ single 
member expelled since I have been a member !”— 
St. Louis Reveille. 
— 59 6 Coto 
“OLD SCRATCH.”—SATAN. 


Tus old gentleman, although considered rather 


Oren 


, Sharp than otherwise, has been served some very } 


acute tricks. Among the rest, we have heard of a 


; poor cobbler who made a league with him, and after ; 


~- 


the alms house ; but it will not last long, the sands } 


of my life are nearly run out, and I look for a 
refuge from this world’s miseries in—my grave!” 


enjoying every earthly blessing, he was waited ' 
upon at the end of the term by his brimstone maj- } 


esty, who demanded his soul.—The cobbler took a 
sharp kuife, and ripping off the sole of his shee, } 
threw it at the feet of his illustrious guest. } 
** What does this mean ?” cried the latter. 

** Look at the contract !” cried the cobbler. } 
Satan examined the writing, and found that the } 

> word was spelt sole, which only entitled him to a 


She ended, and every eye present was wet with 


sympathy for her unhappy situation. 
man who was present, with that noble, gencrous, 


One gentle- 
«* Old Ncratch” ever since. 


4 


and inanly feeling, so characteristic of “ nature’s 
y £> 


noblemen,” came forward and offered her a home | 


and asylum beneath his roof, which we necd not , 


add, was cheerfully and thankfully accepted, and 
she left the office with the prospect of better, if not 
happier days before her. 

Thus it is in this world ; misfortune dares place 
her ruthless hands upon victiins of every grade and 
the sons and daughters of luxury sometimes drink 
of the bitter dregs of the cup of penury and misery ! 

THE JASMINE. 


piece of leather. He turned on his heel and went } 


off scratching his head: and he has been called 


— 4) 6 Cisse — 5 
SPEAKING LIKENESSES. 
** My dear, | must have my portrait painted!” § 


} said a beauty to her cara sposa, delivering herself 


Tue Jasmine is no less celebrated for the deli- } 


cacy of its odor and flowers, than for the pretty love | 


( 


legend connected with its European history. The | 


custom which prevails in some countries, of brides 


wearing jasmine flowers in their hair, is said tohave 


arisen from the following circumstance. A grand 


Duke of ‘Tuscany had, in 1699 a plant of the deli- } 


ciously scented jasmine of Goa, which he was so 
careful of, that he would not suffer it to be propaga- 
ted. 


peasant girl in the neighborhood, gave her a sprig 


Ilis gardener, however being in love with a 


of this choice plant on her her birth-day: and he 
having taughther how to make cuttings, she planted 


the sprig as a memorial of his affection. It grew 


} was for three years courting an old maid who } 


rapidly, and every one who saw it, admiring its | 


beauty and sweetness, wished to have a plant of it. 


‘These the girl supplied from cuttings, and supplied 
them so well as to obtain cnough of inoney to enable 
it rtomarry her lover. The young cirlsol’Tu scany, 
in remembrance of this adventure, always deck 
themselves on their wedding day with a nosegay 
of jasmine; and they have a proverb, * that she 
who is worthy to wear a nosegay of jasmine, is as 
good as a fortune to her husband.” 
> 80 ¢ Oo — 


MUNCHAUSENTSIL 


“ T RELONG to a Rifle Company in Vermont. 100 } 
- 4 


strong, called the * Mountain Peak Rangers ;’ our 


Captain takes us out every weck to practice: 


he ‘ 


draws us up in single file, and setting a cider bar- } 


rel rolling down a steep hill, we commence shooting 
from right to left, by file, at the bung hole as it 


comes up! You know, stranger, this is pretty 


+ quick work. We then shoot by sections, then by 


fn - 
@ platoons, and lastly by company. After the shoot- 


Wx aes 


— 


in the most interesting imperative mood. 


* ‘There’s a love—um—um—um—umph !” ; 
* Don't muss up my collar, dear!” } 
« 'There’s a capital painter in town now.” 
* Well, my love, who is he?” 


« Plague take it! I forgot his name—an Italian } 
—Nignor Sesofti, or Soft-soapi—I forget—but they { 
say he takes such speaking likenesses.” 
the } 

L, 
am willing that you should have a likeness, but one ! 


tongue wagging on the wall, and another wagging | 


* Then, my dear, he shall not take yours ; 
original can do enough talking for one house. 


around the house, is more than I bargained for!” 3 
— 459 © Ose 
OLL BLARNEY. 


Tuts is extensively used in courtship, and is sure } 


to make its way with all ladies, whatever may be 
their pretensions. At least so says Uncle Sam: 


Recommenpations.—I am an old bachelor, and | 


refused me seven times. In a fit of despair I took } 
It prompted | 
Lhad | 


never thought of telling her this before, as she was, | 


a vial of your celebrated oil of blarney. 
me to tell her she was young and beautiful. 


in truth, as old and ugly as sin, though worth 
money. L suceeeded beyond my expectations, and ' 
in three years | was made the happy possessor of 
ten thousand dollars, with the old thing thrown in. 
Your obedient servant, 
Paut Sroonsi.t. 


T have known Mr. Spoonbill more than ten years. 


Hle is aman of veracity, on ¢his occasion, if he | 
) David J. Falls, Esc 


never told the truth before. 
Simon Rvues, Town Clerk. 
30 3 Co — 
PORTS AND THEIR DESTINY. 

Beavtirvun is the union of wealth with favor and 
furtherance for literature: like the costliest flower. 
Yet let not 
A true poct is not ene 


jar enclosing the lovelicst amaranth. 


the relation be mistaken. 


i whom they can hire by moncy or flattery to be a 


minister of their pleasure, their purveyor of table- 
wit : he cannot be their menial, he cannot even 
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be their partisan. At the peril of both parties let 
no such union be attempted. Will a courser of 
the sun work softly in the harness of a drag-horse ? 
His hoops are of fire, and his path is through the 
heavens, bringing light to all lands: will he lumber 


on mud highways, dragging ale for carthly appetite, 


from door to door ?—Carlyle. 
DUTCH JUSTICE, 
Justice.—* Brisoner, be you guilty ornot guilty ?” 
Prisoner.—* Guilty, your worship.” 
Justice.—* Sigs months in der hause of corree- 


tion.” ‘Tudder brisoner— Be you guilty or not 


guilty ?” 


Prisoner.—* Not guilty.” 


Justice.—“* Den what der duyvel did you come 
here for? Go pout your pusiness! Court oop. 
Shentlemen let’s go overtolke Hagerman’s and 
dake someding warm for de stomach’s sake.” 

A younG Miss having accepted the offer of a 
youth to gallant hershome, afterwards fearing that 


jokes might be cracked at her expense if the fact 
should become public, dismissed him when about 
*© Don’t be afraid,” 


said he, * of my saying anything about it, for 1 feel 


half way, enjoining his secrecy. 


as much ashamed of it as you do.” 

“ Tiere is a time for all things,” said a crusty 
old fellow to his wife. “ I'll believe that,” answered 
his wife in a sharp vinegar voice, “ when you pay 
for your newspaper.” Hit him again old woman. 

— 7 ¢ Cato 
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“a In Hyimen’ss raed und! paw 


On the 16th ult. Mr. Charles Pendleton, of Westerly, R. I. 
to Miss Kiturah, daughter of Major Joseph Gavitt, of the same 
place. 


Onthe 2eth Jan. Dr. Lewis A. Palmer, of Richmond, R. 1. 


} to Miss Rhoda A. Babcock, of the same place. 


On the 6th inst. by the Rey, E. 8. Porter, Mr. Henry Mesick 
of Ghent, to Miss Emily Waltermire, of Chatham. 

In Greenport by the Rev. J. D. Fonda, on the 27th ult 
Charles H. Hallenbeck, to Miss Almina Van Hoesen. 

In Black Brook, N. Y. on the 13th ult. by the Rev. J. Chase, 


Mr. E. Winchester Emmons, to Miss Eliza Celistia Keysor all 
<RY LOOSE 


of Black Brook. 
Q From the fetters of be eC 


In this city, on the 24th ult. Mr. Ephraim Wheeler, in his 
Tith year. 

On the 25th ult. Mr. Joseph MeCown, in his 73d year. 

On the 2eth ult. Elizabeth, daughter of Abel and 
Bullock, aged 9 months. 


Mr. 


D 


arth. 


liza 


On the 3d inst. at the residence of her son, Dr. 8. G. Frary, 
Mrs. Prudence Frary, in the 76th year of her age 

On the 3d inst. at 8 o'clock, A. M. Aun, only daughter of 
Mr. Motthew Mite hell, nged Il ve 

On the 7th inst. James W. son of Aaron and Harriet Decker, 
aged | month and 12 days. 


On the Sth inst. Georgiana daughter of George and Cath 
arine Barringer, aged 1 year and & months. 

In New-York, on the 27th ult. Mr. Reuben Clark, in hi 
deth vyeur. 

In Kinderhook, on the 4th inst. Christina Falls, consort of 


j. in the 35th year of her age. 


In Athens, on Wednesday, the Oth inst. Captain James 
Byrne, in the 3eth year of his age. 

In New-York, on Monday evening, the 3d inst. Anne Swin 
bourne, in the 95th year of her age 

In Albany on the 7th ult. of cx umption, Mary Elizabeth, 


wife of John B 
The de ceased POSSES se dina 
confidence of all who knew her: 1 


Pewtress, aged Zn y 


| degree the esteem and 
land amiable in her dis 


position, she has passed through her journey of life leaving 
a large circle of fri rds to mourn he oss. In all the relations 
of life—as a wife, mother, daughter, sister and christian—she 
ndorned her situation with rity and trutl During her 
protracted and nful illuess she exhibited the greatest pa 
tience: and a cheerful resignation to the will of God marked 
her last hours She ha l from the troubulous scenes 


of this transitory life, to a bright and blissful immortality 


** Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.’ 


— ~ 
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Original Poetry. 
For the Rural Repository. 

“ THE RICH MAN ALSO DIED, AND WAS BURIED.” 


’T was the hour of death, but in quiet there, 
His head reposed on a pillow fair, 

And his languid limbs were wrapt from cold 
In the ample drapery’s snow white fold ; 
Yet no one wept o’er his troubled sleep, 

For he had not a single friend to weep. 


The shadowy waves of the curtain o’er 

Were tinged with the hues of an Eden shore, 
With the richest shades of Tyrian dye 

And the burnished gold of a sunset sky ; — 
No fond one parted their folds away 


To gaze on the couch where the sufferer lay. 


The hour was still, and the perfumed air, 
Was gently floating around him there, 

And the shaded lamp with a silvery light 
Dispersed the gloom of the anxious night ;— 
Not a single ray of sunshine stole 

On the midnight gloom of the parting soul. 


He died as he lived, for his life had been 

A hardened course of successful sin; 

He had thrust the poor from his rightful place 
And took his last crust with a shameless face, 
With a grasping hand and an euger eye, 

He had soughtthe wealth that with him must die. 


A trembling menial’s hand held up 

To his fevered lips the cordial cup, 

But he felt as he touched its sparkling brim, 

’T was the last sweet draught that was left for him 
From the couch of down and the princely room 


Ile was passing away tothe fearful tomb. 


Alas, alas, for the ruined heart 

That from all its treasures at death must part, 

Far better to pine in an abject shed 

Where charity gives not the needed bread, 

Than revel in luxury, pomp, and show, 

And pass from thence to eternal woe. F. H. C. 

Wendell, Mass. March 1, 1845. 
— 48550 © Cato 
For the Rural Repository. 


ISIDORE, 





BY ARTHUR DE VERE. 
WE saw her drooping day by day 
And knew she had not long to stay ; 
The hollow cough und feeble breath 
Proclaimed the soon approach of death ; 
And yet her clear and matchless eye 
Still beamed as bright and lustrously. 


She was all patience though severe 
Her trials as the end drew near, 
And not a cloud of doubt arose 

To dim her life’s untimely close ; 
Serene she passed from earth away, 


As fade the sunbeams of the day. 


"T'was in the leafy month of June, 
The flow'rs were gay and birds in tune, 
We laid her in the churchyard green 
And sad and solemn was the scene ; 
And long we wept that we no more 
Should see our loved, lost Isidore. 
Cassville, N.Y. 1845. 
-— +5 ¢ OSs — 
For the Rural Repository. 
THE VILLAGE MAID. 
A youru once saw a maiden fair, 
Who's sparkling fice and nut-brown hair 
Told for her heart that love was there 
As pure and free as the mountain air: 
And in accent, deep and low he prayed 


To win the love of the VILLAGE MAID. 


The beauteous girl who's dangling hair 


Kissed the soft breeze of the evening ¢ 


| 
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Arched her brow with a joyous smile 
That spoke her soul was free from guile ; 


And he grieved that his heart he might ne’er tell 


To the village maid he loved so well. 


Time rolled on, the griefs and cares 

That crowd life’s gloomy path were theirs ; 

The youth, the maid, were doomed to plod 
Chastened by the wrath of God: 

Yet they seemed with spirits so gentle and warm, 
Like angels from heaven in mortal form! 


A few revolving years at last 

Burying deep the misery past— 

Fraught with honor, fame and health, 
Raised the youth to rank and wealth ; 
When he won the hand of the maiden fair, 


Who's love he'd often sought in prayer. 


Claverack, Feb. 1845. J. G. 


5 6 ec —— 
THE POOR MAN'S SONG. 
* Remember the Poor."’ 


RemMemMBER the poor, do you say ? 
Iudeed I can hardly forget ; 
I've only to feel in my purse, 
And think of my * pockets to let.”’ 
Ihave only to look at my coat, 
(How much an old coat can endure !) 
To-make me in anguish exclaim, 


ludeed I remember the poor. 


Remember the poor? why, of course— 
It comes home to bosom so pat, 
When e’er I uncover my head, 
And look at my “ shocking bad hat.” 
The rich only come in my dreams, 
Like shadows of clouds o’er a moor, 
But when I am looking at home, 


I know I remember the poor. 


Oh, yes! I remember the poor, 

When I go to my comfortless meals ; 
When a glance at my best pantaloons 

A want of whole linen reveals. 
And I live in an odorful street, 

Where the breeze comes never a wover, 
And when I crawl into my erib, 


*Tis then L remember the poor, 


The luxuries linked to my fate, 
Are those which accompany woe ; 
Pale poverty treads in my steps, 
And follows wherever I go. 
I'm acquainted with sorrow and grief, 
And many a pang I endure, 
And so sure as I think of myself, 


I know I remember the poor. 


When with agues I shiver and shake, 
In the blasts of the winter air: 
When hunger is gnawing and keen, 

And at haunches I greedily stare. 
When the steam from the cook-shops calls, 
And the fumes from the baker allure, 

"Tis then from my innermost soul 


I really remember the poor, 


Now and then, at odd times, it is true, 
The wealthy come into my mind, 
But the poor I a/ways have with me, 


To their woes I cannot be blind. 


The sorrows that sharply pursue, 


Are beyond any medical cure, 
And when I shall drop in the grave, 
Vil be buried as one of the poor! 
+550) ¢ Oto — 
KNOWING FOLKS, 
BY ARTHUR MORRELL. 
How wondrons wise some people are! 


How vast their knowledge is! 


They know the sun is not a star, 


Nor the moona piece of cheese, 


They're very sure society 


Consists of various sects, 


And know that causes often times 


Are followed by effects 


They bore one with strange theornes 


. , 5 
I lences occult, 


And know a process mnst be tried 
To come to a result. 


They tell you with a look profound— 


} 

Of course you must believe— 

2 That often in these wicked times, 
, 


Appearances deceive. 


They think consistency should mark 

, The ways of those who teach ; 

And think—as who does not 7—they should 
Practice as well as preach. 


They likewise have found out that he 
Who quotes much holy-writ, 

And wears a face as long’s your arm, 
May be a hypocrite. 


They know—good Heavens! whatdon't they know ? 
} That honesty is rare ; 
That virtue is not a/ways found 


In maidens who are fair. 


{ In every matter great or small, 
What wisdom they display ; 
They'll swear, that if the wind is right, 


"Twill be a rainy day. 


And when a man in climbing falls 

And wl in climbing fall 
And breaks his neck—what then ? 

They know as sure as eggs is eggs 


He wont climb there again, 


Aud when they hear a Yankee has 
Been killed in Greece or Rome, 
They doubt not he'd be living still, 


It he had staid at home. 


In short, they know quite every thing 
‘ That's sanctioned by the schools, 
Except one little item—that 


Themselves are KNOWING FOOLS. 
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readers will, of course, infer, that if it had ne merit it would 
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THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, inthe Quarto form, containing twenty-six num 
bers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to the vol 
ume, making inthe whole 208 pages, One or more engravings, 
and also a portrait of some distinguished person, will embellish 
each number; consequently it willbe one ofthe neatest, cheap 
est, and best literary papers in the country. 
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